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COMMENT AND CONJECTURE ON HOMER 


Homer’s Partiality 

The character of Achilles, like everything else in the 
poems of Homer, has been the subject ms ardent de- 
bate. In recent times, as our regretted Samuel E. 
Bassett says in his excellent book The Poetry of Homer 
(t Jniversity of California Press 1938), there has been a 
general tendency ‘ ‘to find in Homer’s hero defects of 
character and errors in conduct”; Achilles “is accused 
of partial responsibility for the quarrel, of selfish per- 
sistence in nursing an injured pride, and of savage 
brutality in the treatment of Hector’s body. It is even 
held,” Bassett continues, “that the poet himself does 
not regard Achilles as the embodiment of all the 
knightly virtues of the Heroic Age,” because Homer 

“passes a moral judgment on his alle ged brutality”; and 
Bassett concludes that “to accept all, or any, af } these 
charges is, we think, to misread Homer” (194; cf. also 
his article in TAPhA 64, 1933, 41-65, and a in 
TAPhA 65, 1934, 47-69). 

Now it is true that strange and unfair criticisms ot 
Achilles have been made by eminent critics—e.g. the 
remark of Mackail, quoted approvingly by Gilbert 
Murray, that in the Iliad we have a second-rate subject, 
since the Wrath with Agamemnon “about a_ personal 
slight is not quite in the first rank of nobleness.”” The 
robbery of Achilles by Agamemnon was not exactly a 
personal slight; it was an atrocious injustice to a great 
hero on the part of the commander-in-chief, it was 
carried out with no protest from the other kings or the 
rest of the army, except for a few words uttered by 
Nestor, and it brought the Greeks to the verge of 
defeat, with heavy loss of life, before Achilles returned 
to the battle and made victory certain. Homer makes it 
quite plain that the Greeks were responsible, by their 
failure to demand justice for Achilles, for all their addi- 
tional sufferings which ensued on his absence; and the 


action of the gods throughout the poem is not a piece 
of divine “machinery’—a revolting phrase which signi- 
fies merely that those who believe in it do not believe 
in Greek religion—but the inevitable participation of 
the gods in the great events that decide the destiny 
of their kin the heroes. So far as the relations of 
Achilles to Agamemnon are concerned, Bassett is quite 
right in defending Achilles. But is he equally nght in 
asserting that Achilles is morally blameless when he 
rejects the entreaties of all the rest of the Greeks? 


Achilles tells Ajax in reasonably explicit terms that 
he knows that it is his duty to aid the Greeks, but that 
he will not, because his heart swells with wrath when- 
ever he thinks how vilely Agamemnon treated him, as 
if Achilles were some worthless wanderer; and that he 
will not consider bloody war tll divine Hector has slain 
many Argives and defiled their ships with fire, “but 
near my camp and my ship I imagine that Hector, 
though eager for f fighting, will be stopped” (9. 644-55)- 
Bassett explains chee thee fatal decision “is made as 
Aristotle demands of high tragedy: it springs not from 
‘moral baseness,’ but from a ‘great error’ (Poetics 145 3a 
15) . . . Homer nowhere hints that his mistake was a 
deviation from moral rectitude” (201). In the first 
place, it should be noted that Aristotle, just below 
(1454b 12), expressly cites the Achilles of Homer as a 
case of the infirmity of character that consists in being 
quick to anger. In the second place, Homer is far more 
important than Aristotle as a witness to the meaning of 
what Homer wrote: and Homer does more than hint 
he says at great length in Book IX that if an angry 
and pitiless man stubbornly rejects the divine En. 
treaties, who are daughters of great Zeus, they will go 
to Zeus and pray “chat Ate may follow that man, in 
order that he may suffer and expiate’ ’ (9.512). Homer 
then tells the story of Meleager, “into whom wrath 
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entered, that swells in the heart of other men, even ot 
wise men” (9.553-4), in order to point the moral. 
Homer is conspicuously a believer in poetic, that is to 
say perfect, justice, as far as great events are concerned; 
and he devotes much of the remainder of the Iliad to 
portraying the suffering and expiation of Achilles. Like 
every other exponent of Greek thought, Homer believes 
that a man who allows himself to be blinded, by anger 
or by any other emotion, to the nature of what he is 
doing and to its probable consequences is doing wrong. 
Achilles therefore deserves to suffer; and the fact that 
Ate is divinized by Homer does not mean that a man 
blinded by Ate is not responsible for his acts; it means 
simply that Ate is a great power in human life, like 
Phobos or Eris or the Litai. Achilles does not “repent,” 
in any Christian sense of the term; but he openly 
admits his responsibility in the famous passage where 
he wishes that strife and anger might perish from 
among gods and men (18.107-11). 


After the death of Patroclus, the anger of Achilles 1s 
concentrated on Hector. Homer does not condemn him 
for being angry; but he does condemn him, as we 
should expect, when his anger passes the bounds and 
becomes blind. Achilles cut the throats of twelve young 
Trojan captives, as part of his sacrifice in recompense 
to Patroclus, and Homer comments that Achilles “de 
vised evil deeds” (23.176); Achilles “devised foul treat- 
ment of divine Hector” (22.395), when he slit the 
tendons of Hector’s feet and dragged the dead body 
behind his chariot. Homer repeats the same phrase ot 
condemnation when Achilles stretched Hector’s body 
prone in the dust beside the bier of Patroclus (23. 24); 
and when for eleven days Achilles after the funeral 
drags the body thrice around the barrow of Patroclus, 
Homer says “so in his rage he foully treated divinc 
Hector” (24.22). With regard to all this, the essence o! 
Bassett’s argument 1s that “the period rather than the 
hero should bear the brunt” of our revulsion against the 
human sacrifice and the stupid cruelty to a corpse, and 
that Homer's phrases of condemnation are used in their 
“objective application,” imply! ing not “morally bad 
conduct of the doer,” but “harm or insult to the 
victim.” Achilles’ long-continued abuse of the dead 
body causes the action to reach “an impasse, which 
required the entrance of the deus ex machina” (206). 


Against this special pleading, we should remember 
that Homer usually produces, since he is a great artist, 
the effect that he wants to produce. If nearly every 
reader is revolted by this conduct of Achilles, there 1s 
a strong presumption that Homer expected his own 
listeners to be revolted.! We cannot expend our revul- 





1Cf. Gilbert Murray ad loc. (The Rise of the Greek Epic,3 
142): “there is not the faintest doubt as to the general sym- 
pathy of the narrative... . There is no exultation in the bar- 
barity. . But the wonderful thing that Homer does is to 
make you understand Achilles’ state of mind.” 


sion on the “period,” since the perion in question is 
entirely created by Homer’s imaginaticn; and periods 
do not ag themselves brutally; i t i. only human 
beings or gods, personal actors, a are capable of 
brutality. Within the limits of this period, the different 
actors exhibit normal human variations of conduct; 
Achilles sells captives for money (21.102), or kills King 
Eetion but respects him and does not strip him of his 
arms (6.417), but after the loss of Patroclus Achilles is 
implacable (21.98). Furthermore, the action of the 
gods in Book XXIV furnishes what seems to be de- 
cisive evidence of Homer’s attitude towards Achilles. 
There is nothing mechanical about what the gods do; 
the preservation of Hector’s body by Apollo (24.18-21) 
is immediately followed by the news that all the gods 
except three (He ra, Poseidon, and Athene) “felt pity, 
and kept urging Hermes to rescue the body”; on the 
twelfth day, “Apollo makes his great speech demanding 
an end to the delay and denouncing the injustice and 
savagery of Achilles. Hera still resists, but at last Zeus 
reaches the decision which must represent final justice 
(24.113ff.): “Tell Achilles that the gods are angry 
with him, and “~ I am angrier than any of the other 
gods because in his madness he keeps Hector beside 
the beaked oa and does not release his body.” Zeus 
then forces Achilles to render to Priam the body for 
due burial. He thus condemns and abbreviates the 
vengeance of Achilles; he softens the punishment by 
ordering Achilles to accept Priam’s gifts, which Achilles 
had sworn he would never do (22.348-54). 

It is of course true that Homer was fond of Achilles. 
Homer in a sense was the parent of Achilles, as he was 
the parent of every other character who is portrayed at 
any length; but Homer's literary parenthood did not 
blind lamei in his judgment of Achilles, of Hector, or of 
any other character in the long list of his inventions. 
Both of his poems are a demonstration of justice; no 
act of folly goes unrewarded. Both the Iliad and the 
Odyssey are faithful to the words of Zeus (Od. 
1.33-4): “Men say that their sufferings come upon 
them from us the gods, whereas in their blind acts of 
folly they bring upon themselves their own destruc- 
tion.” 

R. K. Hack 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


Jean Giono 

A contemporary French author whose political and 
social connections make his present existence in doubt, 
Jean Giono represents an agrarian and peasant point of 
view in literature and has created a type of novel which 
is a departure from that popularly expected from the 
French. Giono spent much time in the mountainous 
regions of the departments of Hautes Alpes and Basses 
Alpes where the scenery 1s rugged and impressive, the 
towns tiny and poor, the people individualists and close 
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to the soil. These are conditions similar to those in 
much of Greece, although the locale is the plateau 
country of Roman Provincia where old customs dic 
hard and where, if anywhere, certain traditions of 
Greco-Roman days may even yet be found. This com- 
bination of circumstances resulted in Giono’s two brief 
and striking volumes which are connected with the 
study of the classics. 


In Le Serpent d’Etoiles we find Giono recounting his 
experiences among the sheep-herders one night early in 
June. The summons to the meeting and the place of 
meeting were unknown to the general public, but the 
shepherds assembled near a village called Mallefougasse 
in the vicinity of Sisteron. I am unable to state that 
Giono’s account is an actual experience, but the whole 
affair sounds plausible and possible. On this plateau at 
midnight took place a strange performance whose origin 
may go back to the Greco- Roman shepherds, especially 
those described by Vergil and Theocritus performing 
similar dramatic extemporizations. The shepherds were 
assembled in a large cleared area surrounded by fires 
and by players of pipes and “Aeolian harps.” On this 
area Giono saw enacted a completely spontaneous 
drama, a comedy, with the actors simple shepherds. 
Ordinarily these men were taciturn, but that night 
certain of them rose voluntarily to give utterance, in 
their strange dialect, to plainly sublime extemporiza- 
tions of their thoughts during the past year. As each 
man advanced to take his part in this ‘Comedy of 
Earth,’ he became and spoke his character as Earth, 
Sea, Mountain, River, Tree, Wind, Grass, Rain, Cold, 
Animal, Man. All were encouraged to speak and were 
answered by one leading individual referred to as le 
Sarde. There is some indication that the speakers at- 
tempted a sort of poetry; certainly they spoke to the 
accompaniment of musical measures. When they had 
finished, the assembly began to disperse. If this account 
is based on fact, it deserves careful study as a twentieth- 
century remnant of a supposedly long dead primitive 
attempt at poetry and drama. Even if it is pure fiction, 
the reconstruction maintains a veracity sufficient to 
warrant its inclusion in parallel reading. 


Giono’s Naissance de !’Odyssée contains a_back- 
ground of rocks, mountains, sea, blue sky, and hard 
living not unlike the locale in Giono’s customary books 
about southeastern France. The theme, being defin- 
itely classical, affords a variation in subject matter, but 
the treatment follows the usual motif of mountain 
simplicity in wandering, hardship, and character. Giono 
had a good education and there is no reason why he 
should not have tried his hand at this interpretation of 
Odysseus and his travels. 

The author has followed the older and sometimes 

ILe Serpent d’Etiles, 237 pages, Bernard Grasset, Paris 
1933; Naissance de l’Odyssée, 254 pages, Bernard Grasset, 
Paris 1938. 








neglected version of Odysseus, Penelope, and the suit- 
ors. According to this portion of the legend, Penelope 
is not blameless in her actions during the absence of 
her husband, and Odysseus 1 is not particularly hurrying 
home. The Greek hero is represented as little heuer 
than an ordinary man long separated from home ties, 
has no truly great glory to bring back, and so tries to 
do the best he can with what he has. If the situation 
has not been exactly as the hero wishes, he has imagin- 
ation and he can use it. The stories naturally grow as 
they circulate, and, by the time they reach Ithaca, 
Odysseus may well be dismayed to discover what he 
must live up to. Penelope's interest in the suitors is not 
entirely intellectual, and her lead is followed by her 
handmaidens, but such actions cause pain to Tele- 
machus. Odysseus returns so much the worse for wear 
that he is recognized with difficulty, the suitor problem 
is solved by the strange destruction of Antinous, and 
Odysseus has re-won his wife. Penelope, however, is 
not inclined to believe as fact all the details of her hus 
band’s wanderings, which he himself, now that the 
stories have caught up with him or he with them, has 
come to believe. Perhaps Telemachus and others are 
equally dubious. Odysseus finally sees very clearly that 
his own personal recitation of his adventures must show 
that he has experienced events not even imagined up 
to that time. Reports about him which have come to 
Ithaca at second hand will be insignificant when com- 
pared with what Odysseus himself will tell. 
ArTHUR H. Moser 


UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 


Humorous Tact in the Odyssey 

To anyone who reads the Odyssey for pure enjoy- 
ment and with an attempt to catch the author's point 
of view, it becomes apparent that Homer had a most 
delightful sense of humor. This quality is revealed in 
a variety of ways, including humorous situations, in- 
appropriate epithets, observant commentaries on human 
nature, time-worn jokes, and the subtle use of tact to 
create a humorous effect. It is this last type of humor 
which is to be the subject of these comments. 

No one could question the disarming tactfulness of 
Telemachus as he relieves Athene (disguised as 
Mentes) of her spear as she enters his father’s palace 
at Ithaca (1.121). Of course he follows this act of 
caution with careful hospitality and with polite accept- 
ance of Mentes as an acquaintance of his father, this 
too with tactful humor (1.177). 

Athene, still appearing as Mentes, tactfully draws 
out her young host to confide in her his predicament 
caused by his mother’s suitors. She asks what is going 
on, a drinking party or a wedding, for it was plain to 
see that it was “no picnic’ (1.226). 

“Since you ask me,” says Telemachus (1.231), and 
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proceeds to explain the situation, the implication being 
that he would have been too polite to volunteer the 
information. 


Upon learning of the shameless importunity of the 
suitors, Athene, with unquestioned sincerity but rather 
a doubtful compliment, expresses a wish for the 
presence of Odysseus, with helmet and shield and 
spears, “such a one as first I saw him in our house, 


drinking and having a gay time” (1.253ff.). 


Acting upon Athene’s advice to act his age and not 
be such a baby (1.296-7), Telemachus announces a 
meeting to be held the following morning, and then 
impulsively tells his unwelcome guests the purpose of 
the assembly—their own expulsion (1.369-70). When 
one of the suitors boldly remarks that he hopes Tele- 
machus never becomes king of Ithaca (1.386), the 
young prince pretends to take the comment as an ex- 
pression of concern for his own welfare. “That isn’t the 
worst thing that could happen to me,” he replies. “But 
one of the other kings in Ithaca can have the job, since 
Odysseus is dead” (1.391-2). 

Again, in answer to another inquisitive suitor, he 
misleads him by insisting that he no longer: believes 
rumors about the possibility of his father’s return 
(1.415-6), although actually Athene has given him 
assurance of Odysseus’ safety. 


When the young Telemachus, trying so hard to be 
a man, admits his weakness and bursts into tears in the 
presence of the assembly (2.80-1), all the suitors, ex- 
cept one, feel too sorry for him to say anything. No 
doubt Antinous, who tells him that he is a braggart 
and has an uncontrollable temper (2.85-6), is more 
tactful than the rest, whose silence must have tortured 
the young man’s pride. 

When Telemachus and Mentor (Athene) reach 
Pylos in their quest of news regarding Odysseus. 
Athene is called upon by Nestor’s son, Pessioasen, to 
offer prayer to Poseidon—the very god whose efforts 
against Odysseus she is trying to thwart (3-43). She 
graciously complies, but herself attends to the fulfilling 
of her prayer (3.62). Here tact meets tact, for 
Peisistratus no doubt hoped to learn from Athene’s 
prayer the object of their visit, while the goddess 
cleverly conceals the reason for their coming. 


The same type of tact is displayed by Menelaus when 
the travelers reach Lacedaemon. He has guessed the 
identity of Telemachus from his resemblance to his 
father, but he tries to get his reaction by mentioning 


Odysseus, “aged Laertes,” “constant Penelope,” and 
Telemachus himself (4.107ff.). The lad’s tearful re- 
sponse is interrupted by the entrance of Helen (4.121), 
who is less reluctant than her husband to reveal her 
recognition of Telemachus (4.143-4). Then Menelaus 
shows tact again when he says, “Now that you men- 
tion it, wife, I too see the resemblance” (4.148). An- 


other, less tactful, might have said, “I noticed that be- 
fore you came in, but I wasn’t going to say anything 
about it.” 

Hermes, in carrying out the orders of Zeus regard- 
ing the release by Calypso of Odysseus, tactfully as- 
sures her that it is not his own idea, that he did not 
want to come, but that there was no way of evading 
the will of Zeus (5.99ff.). 

In Phaeacia, Odysseus encounters Nausicaa and her 
companions; he, after a much-needed bath, is provided 
with an aura of glamor by Athene (6.220ff.). The 
princess, overcome by his charm, uses one of the most 
tactful ways of reaching a man’s heart, for she directs 
her maids to give him something to eat and drink 
(6.246). 

Of necessity, these comments provide little more 
than an introduction to one of the kinds of humor 
shown by Homer. However, the examples cited indicate 
that tactful humor is used in several typical situations 
in the Odyssey and suggest that light might be thrown 
on the Homeric problem by a complete analysis of 
Homeric humor. 

Rusy M. HickMan 
CEDAR RAPIDS 


Let Greece Do It 

We today are grateful that we derive not only our 
best art but also our best ethics not from the snarling 
cynicism of mighty warriors but from the insistence on 
justice and from the concepts of directness and friendli- 
ness taught by two small peoples, the Hebrews and the 
Greeks. If we are sincere in admiring and _ loving 
Greek culture, we will let the Greeks teach us to un- 
derstand it. 

How much toil we barbaroi have suffered in up- 
rootuung the mountain of Neriton and transplanting it 
to the southern part of Ithaca! The Odyssey I con- 
sider the finest thing in Greek literature and therefore 
in world literature. Yet it has raised for modern readers 
one of their most puzzling questions. The contention 
over it could be no better stated than it is epitomized 
in a learned yet wise essay too little known today, The 
Odyssey : Poetic Structure (Martin Classical Lectures, 
Volume 1, 1930, Harvard University Press 1931, 97- 
124) by John A. Scott who has resuscitated our im- 
mortal Homer, once rent and desecrated by erudite, 
stupid wolves. 

Just now there is much discussion regarding the islands 
which were included in the kingdom of Odysseus. Homer 
describes four islands of some size and importance as lying 
close together: Ithaca, Dulichium, Same, and Zacynthus: 
the first of these was the home of Odysseus. No one 
questions that modern Zante is the Homeric Zacynthus, but 
there are only confusion and controversy about the other 
three. Five men are just now writing about these islands: 


Mr. Fraser and Mr. Brewster in this country, Mr. Shewan 
in Scotland, Sir Rennell Rodd in England, and William 
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Doerpfeld in Germany. Mr. Fraser believes that modern 
Corfu is Dulichium, ‘Leucas is Same, and Cephallenia is 
Ithaca. Mr. Brewster believes that Leucas is Same, 
Cephallenia is Dulichium, and that Thiaki is Ithaca. 
These men agree only in believing that Leucas is Same. 

Sir Rennell Rodd thinks that Thiaki is Ithaca, Cephal- 
lenia is Same, and that Dulichium is to be found among 
the islands of the Echinades. Sir Rennell does not agree 
with Fraser regarding a single island, and with Mr. 
Brewster only regarding Ithaca. He has spent most of his 
life in the Eastern Mediterranean, has been much in 
Ithaca, has searched it with Homer in his hand or his 
memory, and he can hardly express his joy in finding 
that everything in Homer, even to the minutest details, 
agreed with modern Thiaki or, as he thinks, ancient 
Ithaca. Mr. Shewan is one of the greatest, I think the 
very greatest, of Homeric scholars, and he believes Thiaki 
is Ithaca, Leucas is Dulichium, and Cephallenia is Same. 
That is, he differs from Sir Rennell only as concerns the 
location of Dulichium. William Doerpfeld, the leader of 
all excavators and the world authority in the archaeology 
of the Homeric age, thinks Leucas is Ithaca, Thiaki is 
Same, and that Cephallenia is Dulichium. He thus agrees 
with Sir Rennell, with Mr. Shewan, or Mr. Fraser in the 
location of not one single island, and with Mr. Brewster 
only regarding Dulichium. No one has ever studied these 
islands with more care and with better preparation than 
Wilhelm Doerpfeld, and he finds everything Homer 
assigned to Ithaca in Leucas; everything has survived, 
even the names of the springs and the rocks. 

Of these five great experts one alone thinks Leucas 1s 
Ithaca, one thinks Cephallenia is Ithaca, and three think 
Thiaki is Ithaca. (118-20) 

I interrupt Dr. Scott to remark that the sixth great 
expert (I think the very greatest of Homeric scholars), 
Dr. Scott himself, says: It seems to me that Homer's 
geography in the Ody ssey is a geography of the im- 
agination, and that Homer himself had no personal 
knowledge of the islands he described. 

When two of the experts think Cephallenia 1s 
Dulichium, one that Corfu is Dulichium, one that 
Leucas, and another that an island of the Echinades 1s 
Dulichium, and when two think Leucas is Same, two 
think Cephallenia is Same, and one that Thiaki is 
reader may be dizzy with uncer- 
tainty. I may then be excused, for I know that 
Ithaca is the same as Ithaki, Zacynthus the same as 
Zakynthos, and I suspect that Cephalonia is the same 
as Dulichium and Same. 

As my brain clears I stumble out of the noisy surf up 
the sacred soil of Hellas. Great-hearted Homer smiles at 
me whimsically, keen-minded Thucydides and kindly 
Pausanias extend friendly hands. Hellenes of later ages 
too come forward with books and maps and their 
lovely—and living—speech. I am aware that despite 
their tolerance and sweet courtesy these Hellenes are 
amazingly, almost incredibly, tenacious of their own 
customs and convictions. So, wasting no time on the 
indubitable fact that Ithaki is Ithaki and Zakynthos is 
Zakynthos, I ask them about Dulichium and Same. 

Athene, suddenly present, briskly takes from a shy 
Hellenopoula a Greek tome of Pinakes and shows me 


Same, the gentle 


many pages (225-35)! wherein as subdivisions of 
Kephallenia are repeatedly cited IéAy, Kpavata, Sdpx. 

Next she crisply and fluently quotes Thucydides 
2.30.2: Keirae 8@ % KeaddAnvia xara *Axapvaviav 
kai Aevxada terparodis obca, Lads, Kpavor, Sapaior, 
Ipeévvor, and Pausanias 6.15.7: otro 8€ of Tadcis 
éxadovvro AovAryiets TO apXa.orepa, and Strabo 10.2.15 
(C 456) :? xa’ 0 8€ orevwrary éotiv 7 vij70s) TaTe.vov 
ioOpov rove, wo? brepxrvlerGau moAAdkis €x Gadarrns 
cis Oadatrav. tAnoiov 8 cici tov otevav év KoArw 
Kpavoi re xai Iladeis. 

Then the goddess disappears as swiftly as a bird 
takes wing. Scanning the same pages of the Pinakes I 
find Simei mentioned six times and Doulichion four 
times as former demes of Kephallenia, and Neritio: 
twice as a former deme of Ithaki, situated in the north- 
ern half! 

The koritsi takes away the Pinakes, and Homer him- 
self begins to recite from his Odyssey 1.245-8 and 
g.21-7.5 He repeats 1.246 and 9.24, pointedly stressing 
a eee ar 

As the vision faded out there echoed in my ears the 
line of the poet-antiquarian Vergil (Aeneid. 3-271): 
Dulichiumque Sameque et Neritos ardua saxis, where 
again Dulichium and Same are bound closely together. 
But by now I was quite alone, and the following 
labored, ingenious explanations betray themselves as 
uninspired. 

Ithaca, though the top of a mountain range, appears 
low when silhouetted against the loftier Dulichium- 
Same (Kephallenia). Or y@apadyjv means, as Strabo 
explains (10.2.12), mpocywpov TH Hreipw éyyvtatw 
ovcav aris: i.e. not far out on the high seas (we 
recall dvdyw and xatdyo of our Anabasis days. It 
todos ‘darkness, gloom’ (usually translated ‘west’ 
in Homer, but hese i is east of Dulichium- Same) herc 
‘north, then ravureptdrn mpos Lodov is fairly 
accurate. Or if we could transpose 25 and 26, the 
meaning of g.22-7 might be: “Around Ithaki are many 
islands: Dulichium-Same and wooded Zakynthos, quite 
close together, to the west, and other islands some dis- 
tance eastward. Ithaki itself lies low and farthest north 
in the sea, rugged but a goodly nurse for heroes.” But 
this impudent tampering with the texts tears Ithak: 
It is far saner to beg the Modern 


means 


out of its setting. 
Greek to help us. 

The difficulty with {60s and the assumption that 
Dulichium and Same must be separate islands natur- 


'The 





title is ‘Yroupyeiov "Eowrepixov, AvevOuvors 


Anporixis, Kai Koworixis Avorxnoews, Uivaxes Anpwv 
kat Koworntwv tot Kparovs, Tedyos A’. 
poulos, Athens 1920. 

21 quote the puzzled and puzzling Strabo because I believe 
these lines indicate and explain the demarcation between 


Dulichium and Same (Samos). 
3Lines 16.122-5 are identical, and 19.131-3 almost so. 
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ally enough confused us barbarians (and the scholars 
of Greco-Roman times, as Strabo complains when in 
10.2.14 he contradicts but fortunately candidly quotes 
Hellanikos, Andron and Pherekydes, who knew the 
truth). But Dérpfeld’s identification of Leukas with 
the ancient Ithaki is absurd. Ithaki is and always was 
a narrow island (Odyssey 13.243). Leukas is broad 
and was once connected with the mainland by lagoons 
(cf. Odyssey 24.377 and Strabo 10.2.8). As for the 
topography within Ithaki I cannot presume to speak 
since I have never visited it, but I can refer to three 
who believe they find “everything Homer assigned to 
Ithaca,’ of whom one is the Sir Rennell Rodd whose 
book reads like a lovely poem. But Dérpfeld’s error, 
like Wolf's, is also tragic, for it has deluded great 
scholars. The Homeric specialist Walter Leaf in 
speaking of Dérpfeld’s identifications (Ithaca-Leukas 
and Pylos-Kakovatos) exclaimed: “No scholar, so far 
as I am aware, now disputes the case of Pylos; why dis- 
pute that of Ithaca?”> Later, Kourouniotes and Blegen 
disproved the Pylos-Kakovatos theory.° By 1916 
Biirchner had clearly seen that according to the over- 
whelming conviction of antiquity Dulichium designated 
the western part, and Same the eastern part of the 
island of Kephallenia.’ 


Just as in modern times a Greek monarch is king of 
the Hellenes, so Odysseus was king of the Kephallen- 
ians (Iliad 2.631; 4.330; the Kephallemians are _men- 
tioned in the Odyssey 20.210; 24.355, 378, 429). There 
is no mention of Kephallenia i in antiquity until Herodo- 
tus writes (9.28) of the Paleis of Kephallenia. The 
Kephallenians of Odysseus’ time held, I believe, all 
four regions of Ithaki, all Zakynthos, but only parts of 
Kephallenia (Iliad 2.631-5) and no part of the Greek 
mainland. They manned only twelve ships (Iliad 
2.637), whereas Meges (Iliad 2.625- 30) led forty ships 
of men from Dulichium and the Echinai islands (along 
the mainland, east of Ithaki). Secondly, there was a 
Basileus Akastos in Dulichium (Odyssey 14.336). 
There were only twelve suitors from rocky Ithaki, but 
52 from fertile Dulichion (24 from Same and 20 from 
Zakynthos: Odyssey 16.247-51). Even in Ithaki Noe- 
mon (who proves none too faithful to Telemachus) 
has a boat (Odyssey 2.387; 4.634), Telemachus has 


none. Noemon has twelve mares in Elis (Odyssey 





4W. J. Stillman, On the Track of Ulysses, Century Magazine 
1884. 562-72, 688-98, 882-92; Champlin Burrage, The Ithaca 
of the Odyssey, Blackwell, Oxford 1928; Rennell Rodd, Homer's 
Ithaca, Arnold, London 1927. 

SWalter Leaf, Homer and History, Macmillan, London 1915, 
155. 

6K. Kourouniotes and Carl W. Blegen, Excavations at Pylos, 
AJA 43 (1939) 557°76, of which the final words are: “We 
venture therefore without hesitation, even in these early phases 
of our investigation, to identify the newly found palace at Ano 
Englianos as the home of King Nestor, the sandy Pylos of 
Homer and tradition.” 

7PWK, Realencyclopadie 9.2 (1916) 2293 s.v. Ithake. 


4.636), but in Laertes’ time Messenians had lifted herds 
and herdsmen from Ithaki (Odyssey 21.16-9). It is 
true, the loyal Eumaeus boasts that Odysseus was 
wealthier than twenty other men (Odyssey 14.96-104) 
of ifmetpos or of Ithaki, and he enumerates Odysseus’ 
herds in jretpw. But the word here means, | am sure, 
not the Greek mainland, but Kephallenia. Homer 
uses it (Odyssey 5.56) of an island. Consider Philoi- 
tios, the honest ite ae whom ferrymen (Odyssey 
20.187) bring across to Ithaki. He had tended cattle 
for Odysseus in the deme of the Kephallenians (Odys. 
sey 20.209-11). Now this ferry, Homer states dis- 
tinctly, lies between Ithaki and Samos (Odyssey 4.671; 
15.29). 

Odysseus ruled only a part of the population of three 
small islands. No wonder this energetic man dreaded 
to leave his aging parents, young wake and babe, and 
fretted in agony at his retarded return. In the triumph 
of Odysseus Homer satisfies our passionate longing that 
right, ‘however weak, prevail over evil, however strong. 


HELEN Pope 
BROOKLYN COLLEGE 


Homer on Youth 

The problems of age, youth and infancy in antiquity 
have received a reasonable measure of attention in 
modern times from those who have interested them- 
selves in one aspect or another of the span of human 
life! There are certain clearly defined pictures that 
come to mind. One readily recalls instances of the 
respect and deference accorded to old age, or the 
frenzied and futile grasp of age on the retreating 
years of youth, or, less frequently, the sentimental 
period of infancy which hangs precariously on the 
protecting power ‘of the father. It is a character of the 
type of Nestor, who has outlived two generations of 
men (Iliad 1.250-2), or Mimnermus lamenting the 
emptiness of the days that succeed on youth (Hiller- 
Crusius III.1), or the infant Astyanax, happy for a 
moment in the arms of mother or nurse or father 
(Iliad 6.399- 493), that is conjured up as the embodi- 
ment of various ages of man, rather than such an 
objective tour de force as the division of life into ten 
periods of seven years each which Solon offers in verse.? 


Generalizations on 2 theme of this nature are subject 
to the common hazard of changing points of view in 
successive periods of Greek culture. The Homeric age 
naturally shows deference to the accumulated wisdom of 





IBessie E. Richardson, Old Age among the Ancient Greeks 
(1933); P. Denoél, L’enfant dans I’Iliade et l’'Odyssée, Hu- 
manitas III, 1928 (not available); A. F. Coomes, Children— 
Then and Now, Classical Bulletin 11 (1934-5) 5. 

2Bergk, Poetae Lyrict Graeci 2.27. Aristotle’s division, em- 
bracing youth, maturity and old age, takes no account of 
infancy (Rhetoric 2.138ga 2). 
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the elders, even though the tale of the Iliad and the 
Odyssey be one of the clash of battle and the ingenuity 
of survival. On the other hand, Plato, with the intel- 
lectual detachment of the late fifth and early fourth 
centuries, while yielding respect to the age of Cephalus, 
instinctively excuses the old man from the acrimony 
of discussion which may wound the feelings of onc 
whose philosophy of life is happy and static, and from 
whom constructive criticism is no longer expected. 3 


Through the Homeric poems, however, there runs 
another point of view with respect to age which is 
maintained with considerable emphasis. It is the 
superior power, or judgment, or prerogative of age— 
not of old age, but simply of greater age whenever a 
comparison is pertinent. It is pT for the most 
part with the heroes in the prime of life who are bear- 
ing the brunt of battle and meeting in council to de- 
termine the strategy of war, and repeatedly they show 
themselves conscious of the claims of those who have 
the advantage of years. 

Omitting the problems of extreme age and of in- 
fancy, some illustrative instances promptly suggest 
themselves. Youth is admired primarily for two 
reasons. The first is the martial vigor on which Nestor 
looks mournfully back at such times as when he 
prefaces his reply to Patroclus (Iliad 11.670-1), or again 
when the prize is given by courtesy to him in the 
funeral games (Iliad 23.629- 31). The second is the 
beauty which shows in the countenance of a young 
man when the fresh down is on his chin, for such is 
the semblance that Hermes takes upon himself when 
he goes to guide Priam to the tent of Achilles (Iliad 
24.3478). 

In most other instances in which youth is brought 
into relationship with age or maturity the poet ex- 
presses a sentiment that is favorable to the older man 
and seemingly distrustful of youth. Thus, to cite some 
instances from the Iliad, Nestor, rebuking Agamem- 
non and Achilles for their unseemly quarrel, bids them 
hearken respectfully to him since they are both younger 
than he and often has he enjoyed the confidence of 
men superior to either of them (1.259-61). When 
Odysseus reproves Agamemnon for his suggestion of 
flight, the latter accepts the rebuke and in contrition 
calls upon any man, whether young or old, who may 
offer better counsel than his own (14.107-8). The 
invitation is accepted at once by Diomedes, who never- 
theless begs deprecatingly that his colleagues be not 





3Plato, Republic 1 .328-31. 


4Cf. the hierarchy of rank among gods and mortals in 
Homer: H. N. Couch, A Prelude to Speech in Homer, TAPhA 
68 (1937) 129-40. 

5The whole tale of Telemachus in the Odyssey might be 
examined in this light. The ineffectual youth grows in the 
course of the tale from a fretful boy to a fit partner in 
vengeance with Odysseus. But he never surpasses his father 
in wisdom or valor. 


angry because he who is the youngest among them 
ventures to offer advice (14.110-12). 

When Poseidon assumes human form in order to 
give cogent counsel to Agamemnon, it is to an old 
man® that he likens himself in order to gain the confi- 
dence of the king (14. 135-8). Odysseus, though he 
concedes that Achilles is mightier than he in battle, 
feels free to admonish him as the latter mourns without 
food or drink for the dead Patroclus, since he was born 
earlier and is the possessor of greater knowledge 
(19.216-9). Polydorus, the youngest “and dearest of the 
sons of Priam, impelled by childish folly, rushes into 
the conflict to meet his death at the hand of Achilles 
(20.408-12). Similarly Tros, the son of Alastor, a 
vouth of like age with Achilles, begs the latter on that 
ground to spare him, and is called a fool for his fond 
thought (20.463-6). 

Ajax is impatient with Idomeneus for his continual 
bragging, an unseemly attribute in one who is not the 
youngest of the Argives (23.474-9). Nestor gives coun. 
sel to his son Antilochus when he is about to take part 
in the chariot race, reminding him that for all his youth 
Zeus and Poseidon have loved him well and taught him 
skill in the management of horses (23.306-8). And 
when Antilochus has won success in the race by con- 
duct something less than sporting and is bitterly re- 
buked by Menelaus, the youth, conscious of his error, 
begs forgiveness from the offended warrior; he is so 
much younger than Menelaus, and it is well known 
how such transgressions come to pass, for the decision 
of a young man is more hasty and his judgment is but 
slight (23.587-90). It is the same Antilochus who 
receives the last prize in the footrace, and who with 
whimsical humor can comment on the favor that even 
here the gods show to older men, for Ajax is a little 
older than he but Odysseus so far his senior that he 
belongs to an earlier race of men (23.787-92). Finally 
Hermes in the guise of a youth gently reproves Priam 
because of the gift that he has offered, for the old man 
is thought to be testing the honor of one who 1s 
younger and might yield to temptation (24.433-6). 

In the Odyssey, too, a similar theme is found. 
Athena in the likeness of Mentor heartens the young 
Telemachus, but reminds him that for the most part 
children are inferior to their fathers (2.276-7). And 
when Nestor wishes to commend Telemachus, who has 
spoken like his father Odysseus, he expresses amaze- 
ment that a young man could speak so like one older 
than himself (3.104-5). Athena,? in the likeness of 
Mentor, proposes to go back to the ship at Pylos, since 





6It is of course true that the gods assume a youthful form 
at will, notably Hermes in guiding Priam (24.346-8) and 
Athena when she directs Odysseus in Phaeacia (7.19-21), but 
in neither case is weighty advice involved. 

7When Peisistratus, the son of Nestor, differentiates between 
the age of the disguised Athena and Telemachus (3.49-50), 
the gesture is only one of natural deference to age and is not 
applicable to the present argument. 
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she is the only person of maturity in the company and 
her cheer and counsel are needed with the younger 
men (3.359-64). 

Odysseus at the court of Alcinous tells of the wise 
and kindly treatment that he received at the hands of 
Nausicaa, who behaved as one could scarcely expect in 
one so young; for youth is ever witless (7.292-4). 
Elpenor, who distinguishes himself for his folly by 
falling off the roof of Circe’s home in drunken ~ 
is, significantly, the youngest of 
man remarkable neither for his valor in war nor for ihe 
stability of his mind (10.552-61). Eumaeus, speaking 
to Odysseus, whom he does not recognize, voices the 
ever present fear of servants when dun are ruled over 
by youthful masters (14.59-61). Only with age come 
moderation and wisdom. 

The citation of these passages, to which others might 
be added, indicates a consistent attitude toward age and 
youth. It may, however, reasonably be asked whether 
the conclusion lends itself to further philosophic _re- 
flection. Perhaps it is not unfair to say that the Homeric 
poems represent the composed and reflective record of 
established accomplishment in contrast to the haste and 
flux of the archaic period which followed and which is 
reflected in the brief, intense, and passionate verses of 
elegy and lyric. When Odysseus takes pleasure in 
accumulating treasure enough to sustain a family even 
unto the tenth generation (14.323-5; 19.293-5), there 
can be no question but that the point of view is that 
of a society which is concerned with security rather 
than casting prudence to the winds in the gay pursuit 
of further adventure. There is a literary convention 
that voices an antagonism between youth and age. 
Shakespeare recalls it in impatience over the long rela- 
tive period of dependence of youth in the course of 
man’s life: 

all thy blessed youth 
Becomes as aged, and doth beg the alms 
Of palsied eld.* 
The French take account of it in the proverb, Si 
jeunesse savait, si vicillesse pouvait. 

That antagonism, or perhaps one should say that 
difference in outlook, can be viewed either cynic ally or 
sympathetically, according to the qualities of an age 
and the genius of its interpreters.” It is true that the 
idealism and enthusiasm of youth is blunted against the 
cynicism and apathy of age. Youth becomes impatient 
of the wisdom of its ile ers, and the very moderation 
which is the fruit of maturity appears as inexcusable 
sloth to the younger eyes. Yet moderation, which 1 





8Measure for Measure 3.1.34-6. Matthew Arnold, On 
Translating Homer: Last Words, Essays in Criticism, Boston 
1865, 379, introduces this passage effectively in a discussion 
of the appropriateness of words to their mission. 

9For a sympathetic reconciliation of these points of view 
see the address of Lord Tweedsmuir, The Moderate Man, de- 
livered at Queen’s University, November 7, 1936. 


an attribute of age rather than of youth, was the ideal 
of Greek conduct through the most virile years of 
ancient civilization. In this direction, lies the interpre- 
tation of the real and sound philosophy of Homer. In 
those passages in which the poet defends the right and 
judgment of the older man, he is exalting the matured 
i, sa and the moderation by which the thoughtful 
Greek guided his life. The narrative of Homer is 
simple and direct, but there is no essential conflict be 
tween youth and age. When youth subjects itself to 
discipline and learning, it acknowledges i its wish to gain 
that which age has to offer. The seeming friction that 
accompanies the process is the visible evidence of 
vitality. 
H. N. Coucn 


BROWN UNIVERSITY 


Achilles’ Reply to the River God 
éatar tanta, Sxapavdpe divotpedés ws ov KeACes. 
Is Achilles’ answer (Iliad 21.223) to the River God's 
behest that he drive the Trojans out of the stream be 
fore slaying them a sincere compliance, and is his sub- 
sequent action in accordance with this promise, or a 


violation of it? 
H. Heyne says (Homer Ihas IV, Oxford 1834, 


343): Sarcastice respondit Achilles. J. Van Leeuwen 


(Ilias, Leyden 1912, 749) 1s of the same opinion : 
Irridentis verba. Etram dei fluvi jussa plane contemnit 
Achilles, furore martio abreptus. F. A. Paley (The 
Iliad of Homer II, London 1884, | 328) interprets the 
passage to mean that Achilles ‘ says he will do as the 
river asks him, and immediately afterward plunges 
into the stream as if for the purpose of driving out of 
it the Trojans who were swimming for their lives” 
(italics mine). He favors the excision of 228- 33, and 
therefore the troublesome evOope peoow (233) as an 
interpolation. To Walter Leaf the excision of 222-32 
“of many solutions a5 sags for the difficulty, seems 
the most satisfactory, . he would omit fora ratra 
xtA, but keep the “Dope pésow xr. (Companion to 
the Thad, London 1892, 348). 

I take the verses in question to mean that Achilles, 
without sarcasm or irony, sincerely obeys the behest 
of the River God, and leaps from the bank into the 
stream to carry out that behest, that is, to drive the 
Trojans out of the stream before slaying them. My 
reasons for this interpretation are: ae 

1. Other similar words of Achilles in like circum- 
stances mean unquestioning and complete submission 
to a divine command, even when the command is quite 
contrarv to his natural inclination at the time: 

a. 24.137. Though Achilles had scornfully rejected 
Hector’s plea for due burial (22.262-3), had exultingly 
boasted in uttermost hate that dogs and birds of prey 
would tear his flesh (22.335-6, 348, 354), had dragged 
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Hector’s body in filth and mire for twelve days, yet, 
to Zeus’ bidding brought him by his mother Thetis 
(GAN aye 8% Adoov, vexpoto Se Sééax amowa 24. 137) he 
immediately yields unquestioning and ungrudging 
obedience (24.139-40; 599) and later fulfills the request 
completely. 

Insulted by Agamemnon, the en- 
but at 


b. 1.210, 216-8. 
raged Achilles is drawing his sword to slay, 
Athene’s word he promptly complies: 

xen pev obwltepov ye Gea, €ros cipvooacbat 

kal pada rep Oupo KexoAwpevov. Os yap apevov. 

2. A careful study of all the other 55 passages in the 
[liad which in any way reveal Achilles’ dependence on 
the gods shows a constant, deep realization of that de- 
pende nce, and prompt, sincere submission to any mani- 
festation of the divine will. (Cf. e.g. 1.62-7, 380-6, 
407-8; 9.410-5; 16. 87-8, g7-100, 225-48; 18.115-21; 
19.203-4; 20.191-4;  24.522-51.) The presumption, 
therefore, is that in this passage Achilles acts consist- 
ently with himself, i.e. that he sincerely promises com- 
pliance and acts accordingly. 

3. There is nothing in this passage that militates 
against such a presumption. On the contrary, the plain 
ail obvious meaning of the words, namely, that 
Achilles promised compliance sincerely, and leaped into 
the river to carry out the River God's behest, gives ex- 
cellent sense. There is no sarcasm or irony in the Greek 
there is no ‘as if on purpose’ in Homer's évOope 
pecow. The omission of either verse would make 
Achilles’ conduct more difficult to explain, for then he 
either makes no reply to the River God or spares the 
Trojans who are in the river, which was much more 
than the god asked, and which would ill accord with 
Achilles’ rage against the Trojans. Furthermore, the 
subsequent effort of the River God to overwhelm 
Achilles with his flood waters is motivated, not by 
anger at Achilles’ refusal to comply, but by devoted- 
ness to the Trojans, apparently abandoned by the silver- 


footed Apollo (21.228-332). 


text : 


A. M. ZAMIARA 


MILFORD NOVITIATI 


Penelope’s Recognition of Odysseus 
The student of the Odyssey often finds a difficulty 
in the f Penelope in recognizing Odysseus 
Euryclea has a convinced of his identity by the scar 
(19.392-3); but she has less at stake than her mistress. 
Telemachus has been convinced by a miracle (16. 172- 
214). Odysseus and the reader of know it is 
Odysseus and so are vexed at Penelope for holding back 
long, inclined to agree with Telemachus when he 
impatiently chides her (g7-103).!_ I have not found a 


slowness ¢ 


course 





I1The dog Argus recognized Odysseus instantly (17.301-2) ; 
but he depended on the sense of smell. (References without the 
number of a book are to Odyssey 23.) 


satisfactory discussion of the scene, though slight hints 
may be caught i in many places. This note is an attempt 
to put together what I have discovered, and to discuss 
the motivation of her actions. 


Penelope has been waiting twenty years for her hus- 
band’s return. For the first ten, until the fall of Troy, 
she no doubt endured patiently enough; even for 
perhaps another year she may not have been greatly 
surprised at his failure to appear. But as he time 
dragged on with no message from him she gradually 
lost hope in spite of herself. On several occasions 

wanderers had turned up in Ithaca pretending to bring 
news of him and promising his early return (14.126-30, 
374, 379-85), for which they were repaid with generous 
hospitality, as they had hoped; but all these tales proved 
false. So when, after the slaying of the suitors, Euryclea 
roused her from her nap and invited her to go down to 
the great hall and see him all stained with their blood. 
she was naturally incredulous. Euryclea assured her she 
was telling the truth, and said that the stranger who 
had been with them for several days was Odysseus. 
That statement did not help, for Penelope had had 
abundant opportunity to observe him and had not 
recognized him, though Euryclea had told him that he 
Leaded more like Odysseus than anyone else who had 
come there (19.379-81). The token of the scar, also 
mentioned by the nurse, did not suffice; there might 
easily be another man with such a scar. Penelope, as 
is natural, is sure that she will know the real Odysseus 
instantly (cf. 60-1). But she goes downstairs, wonder- 
ing whether to run up to him and welcome him or to 
stand off and question him. When she enters the hall 
she sits down apart, alternately gazing at him and look- 
ing away, puzzled. She has feared all along that an 
imposter would come (215-7), and she is cautious. She 
cannot be sure that it 1s he. W. Lucas Collins says: 
“Penelope does recognize the form and features—it 1s, 
to all outward appearances, the Ulysses from whom she 
parted in tears twenty years ago. But such appearances 
are deceitful; gods have been known, ere now, to put 
on the form of men to gain the love of mortals.”3 Had 
not Leda, wife of her own uncle Tyndareus, been be- 
guiled by Zeus impersonating her husband? Of course, 
Penelope is now 35 or so, and perhaps no longer tempt 


ing to a god; but on several occasions her beauty has 


been mentioned by smooth-tongued Eurylochus 


(18.245-9); twice she is compared to Artemis or golden 


Aphrodite (17.37; 19.54); and we are told that she ex- 


cited desire in the suitors (18.212-3; cf. 1.366). Tele- 


. J. Woodhouse, The Composition of Homer’s Odyssey 
(Oxford 1930), 75, improbably suggests that she might have 
known nothing of it: “It is conceivable, and is perhaps even 
probable, that Penelopeia herself had never either seen or 
heard of it.’ But Euryclea assumes that she knew of it. 

3In Homer: The Odyssey, Ancient Classics for English 
Readers (Edinburgh & London 1916), 117. 
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machus also calls her peerless (21.106-9).4 But Collins 
is imagining; there is no indication in the Odyssey that 
she recognized Odysseus. It is at this point that Tele- 
machus breaks in with his rebuke. She answers him 
gently, and gives a hint of what is coming by saying : 
“We have tokens known to us but hidden from others” 
—evidently foreshadowing the decisive test. At this 
Odysseus ‘smiles;5 but it must have been a wry smile, 
for he remarks scornfully to his son that she does not 
know him because he 1s filthy and clad in rags. Neither 
he nor his wife seems to realize the extent of the 
change necessarily wrought in his appearance by twenty 
hard years,® though to be sure at 19.358-60 she says 
that the hands and feet of Odysseus must now look 
like those of the stranger, for men age quickly in ~ 
of trouble. She herself says to Odysseus (175-6): 
know right well what you were like when you set out 
for Ithaca on the long- -oared ship.” She implies: “You 
don’t look much like that now.” As L. A. Post re- 
marks,” the scene depicts “the shock that Penelope 
receives when she finds herself married to an old war- 
rior in place of the young hero” she remembered. In 
the editions of Ameis-Hentze® and Faesi? there is the 
suggestion that in the use here of the second person 
olos éno6a there is a sort of recognition;!® but that too 
is stretching the meaning; she is not going much 
farther here than in her words to Telemachus cited 
above (we have tokens). 


When Odysseus has bathed and put on clean clothes 





4W. Biichner, Die Penelopeszenen in der Odyssee, Hermes 
75 (1940) 158, suggests the fear that someone else might with 
a god’s help pose as Odysseus and “sein Spiel mit ihr treiben.” 
He also regards the words of Odysseus “Who has moved my 
bed?” as hinting that Penelope may be untrue (159), and con- 
siders the scene comic, intended to break the tension as in the 
sixth Iliad where Astyanax shrinks from Hector, frightened 
by the plume on his helmet (6.467-70). Penelope herself at 
63-4 ascribes the slaughter to a god, but attributes the inter- 
vention to divine indignation at their wickedness. 

SWilamowitz, Die Heimkehr des Odysseus (Berlin 1927), 
69, says he smiles because he is sure of the outcome, and is 
more patient than his young son. G. Finsler, Homer II2 
Leipzig & Berlin 1918), 432, thinks Odysseus understands 
what Penelope means, but that the poet because of his need to 
arrange another situation for the recognition makes him let it 
appear that he thinks his rags alone prevent her from recog- 
nizing him. 

6So, for example, W. C. Perry, The Women of Homer 
(London 1898), 185, “Odysseus, no doubt, was greatly changed 
in twenty years of war and travail by land and sea.” 


7TAPhA 70 (1939) 170. 
8Tenth edition (Leipzig, 1911) on verse 1 


/ 


5. 
75: 


9Seventh edition (Berlin 1880), on verse 1 

10Finsler, op. cit. (see note 5), 434, says: Sie hat thn 
wiedererkannt und sagt es ihm. Fast ein liebevoller Scherz 
ist es, wenn sie jetzt Eurykleia das Bett des Herrn aus dem 
Gemache tragen heiszt. Eine Probe ist es nicht mehr, sondern 
nur das letzte Siegel auf die Erkennung. This rather spoils it 
all; Homer's well-praised genius apparently achieved only a 
joke, not a thrilling recognition. Biichner also thinks she 
recognized him (op. cit. note 4, 158). 


he returns to the hall no doubt confident that she will 
now be convinced it is he. He no longer looks like a 
beggar; Athena has even beautified him—this he may 
not know—though Homer does not say that she has 
made him twenty years younger! Disappointed, he 
accuses his wife of being hard-hearted in words that 
partly repeat those of Telemachus referred to above, 
and bids the nurse prepare a separate bed for him. That 
gives Penelope the opportunity she has sought—the 
point the author has been leading up to—and she 
proves Odysseus by the test of the knowledge of the 
marvelous bed.1! When for once he is outwitted, and 
angrily asks who has moved that bed, and goes on to 
describe how he made it with an olive trunk for one 


post, she knows that he is really her husband. 


To sum up: She had given up hope; she had always 
feared imposters; the stranger, said to be Odysseus, 
had not looked enough like him to allay suspicion; 
the scar might easily be duplicated; neither before nor 
after the bath did he look as Odysseus had looked 
when he sailed for Troy; she had remembered him as 
a handsome young man, he returned grizzled and 
middle-aged; nothing but the Sign of the Bed would 
satisfy, and she had to await her opportunity to try 
that. 

The scene is perfect. Though Odysseus and Tele- 
machus and Euryclea were perhaps justified in being 
annoyed, the reader has no ground for criticism. 


DonaLtp BLYTHE DuRHAM 
HAMILTON COLLEGE 


Sarcasm in the Iliad 

The Iliad is a poem of war. Gods and men, weary 
and fatigued, their nerves on edge, are quick to utter 
mocking taunts to friend and foe alike. The twisted 
lip-laughter which almost invariably accompanies. sar- 
casm 1s described specifically in the case of Hera 
(15.101-3): 

) 8€ yeAacoer 
yelAeot’, o be peToror ed’ odpr'ar Kvavenou 
iavOn 
And the sarcastic glance from half-closed eyes is mit- 
rored in the fixed formula irddpa ier. 

Calling names when angry or irritated is undoubt- 
edly an instinct deeply rooted in human nature. It may 
take the form of mere invective; but with persons of 
any imagination it is more likely to be sarcasm—color- 
ful taunts or back-handed compliments. Diomedes man 
ages to combine every form of name calling in one 
hexameter line addressed to Paris (11.385) : 


tocota, AwByntynp, Kepar ayAa€, tapHevorira 





11This marvel is said (23.226-8) to be known only by 
Odysseus, Penelope, and one servant. What about Telem achus? 
Had he been barred from that room all his life? Pe nelope is 
ignoring him again. She can’t get used to his being grown up 
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I know no appellation that has so unpleasant a ring as 
rapUevorira unless it be the vivid dAdo pocadAe with 
which Zeus addresses Ares (5.889) or the epithet 
yAnvn (baby doll?) hurled at Diomedes by Hector 
(8.163-4) : 


yuvarKds dp’ ayti Térvéo. 

éppe, Kay yAnvy! 
Hector here taunts Diomedes with being womanish, 
and the same insult is uttered against the Greeks by 
Menelaus when they are slow to accept Hector’s chal- 


To call a 


A xavol. 
sarcasm, but 


lenge (7.96): "Ayauides, ovKeT’ 
cowardly man a woman is a natural bit of 
it is not a commonplace in the speeches of the Iliad. 
It is natural too to resent good looks in the object of 
gifts 
this 


one’s wrath and so to cast in his teeth “the fair 
of golden Aphrodite” in the case of taunts of 
nature their repetition suggests that they were already 
common in prehistoric poetry. Twice the Greeks are 
reproached, once by Hector and once by Agamemnon, 
with the words (5.787; 8.228) : 
aidws, “Apyeior, Kak’ €d€yyxea, 
Hector twice, once justly and once unjustly, 
Paris jeeringly as (3. 395 13. 769) : 
Avorape, €id0s Aplore, yv valpaves, 
And Hector himself is taunted by 


(17.142): 


nN ’ 7 
e005 aynTOL: 


addresses 


ITEPOTEVTA. 
Glaucus with 


"Exrop, €idos dpiore, paxns apa moAAov edeveo. 
The apparently formulaic nature of the phrase ¢i8os 
sarcastic effect. | 


dpiote would not detract from the 
feel certain too—though it has been denied—that there 
is intentional sarcasm ‘aie a traditional epithet is used 
ito preface an insulting speech. No matter how 
inechanically these epithets were repeated, they would 
surely retain on face value a complimentary ring, and 
Homer’s ancient listeners no less than his modern ones 
would feel the sneer behind the formal address when 
Achilles calls Agamemnon (1.122): 

"Arpeldn KUvdtoTe, btAoKTEavoTaTE TAYTWV. 

Six times Hera prefaces an indignant protest to Zeus 
with the rather amusing exclamation: 

*Aworate Kpovidyn, motov tov pibov éevres! 
And Athena is addressed by Iris (8.423) 
adde€s. 

Once they 
names (and sometimes without this preliminary form- 
ality ) omen gods and long sneering 

% passing irritation against friends or 
Agamemnon, 


as alvoTaTy, 
KUOV 
have gotten well under way by 
heroes in 
speeches vent their 
their implacable wrath 
nervously marshalling his regiments for battle, 
sarcasm with praise—like a football coach before the 
big game. He expresses elaborate surprise at the slow- 
ness of Menistheus and Odysseus to prepare for battle 

they are quick enough to hear and answer a call to 
dinner (4.338-48). He sarcastically reminds Diomedes 
of the brave deeds of his father—to whom he is in- 
ferior in battle and superior only in talking (4.370-400) 


against toes. 


mingles 


c alling 


Upon one occasion when Menelaus is about to spare 
an enemy, Agamemnon asks him satirically (6.55-7) : 
& mérov, © Mevedae, ti 7 S€ ov Kydeat otTws 
avdpOv; 7) Gol dpiota Terointat Kata olKoY 

pos Tpowr; 

It would be easy to multiply illustrations of more o1 
less bitter sarcasm not only on the earthly but on the 
heavenly stage. On Olympus one thinks at once of 
the way in which Athena taunts the wounded Aphro 
dite: “It was stroking someone of the Achaean women 
that she tore her slender hand upon a golden brooch’ 
(5-424°5). 

But it is in the heat of battle that the most bitte: 
and most terrible jests find utterance. Vultures are men 
with horrible relevance. Dio 
man encounters hi: 


tioned more than once 
medes boasts that when any 
weapon “there are more birds around him than women’ 
(11.395). Odysseus, exulting over the fallen Socus 
says, “Your father and snosher will not close your eyes 
in death but birds that eat raw flesh will rend you, 
shrouding you with their thick wings’ ’ (11.452-4). No 
subject was too sacred to be spared in these taunts over 
fallen foes. As Idomeneus drags away the body of 
Othryoneus who was betrothed to Cassandra, he 
mockingly promises him the hand of the fairest ot 
Atreides’ ‘daughters (13. 374 82). The Greeks have no 
monopoly on these bitter jests in the heat of battle 
Polydamas the Trojan boasts that his spear has not 
been thrown in vain—‘Nay, someone of the Greeks 
has caught it in his flesh, and I think that leaning 
upon it as a staff he will go down to the house of 
Hades” (14.455-7). And Aeneas calls to Meriones, 
“You may be a fine dancer, but my spear would have 
stopped your dancing utterly if I had struck you’ 
(16.617-8). Again we could multiply examples, but 
one more will suffice—the awful jest which “you spoke, 
O knight Patroclus” to Cebriones when he fell from 
his chariot in the dust: “@ mo2o. what an agile man! 
How gracefully he dives! If he were on the sea, this 
man would satisfy many by seeking for oysters, leaping 
from the ship. Even among the Trojans there are 
(16.745-50). 

In the kaleidoscope of the Iliad Homer shows us 
almost every expression of the human face. He can 
picture unrestrained pride, anger, grief, or deep human 
affection where tears mingle with laughter. He knows 
the smile of happy contentment (of the busy farm 
workers on the Shield) and the intuitive laughter 
aroused by the incongruous (the spontaneous mirth of 
the gods when He ph aestus deliberately makes himself 
ridiculous). But among the tears and the smiles we 
keep meeting too the unpleasant leer of sarcasm. For 
the Iliad is a human document about human men and 
human gods, and sarcasm is alas, all too human. 

BarBara P. McCartuy 
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